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Esmond are historic; but we must not forget that these latter would be 
precious and indispensable sources of history if we had nothing else to 
tell us about their periods. Apparently in the growth of this saga a 
series of ballad-like poems were turned for the most part into prose and 
strung on the thread of a brief and business-like ship's-log, embodying 
some terse notes of what struck the eye. Other episodes were taken from 
other reminiscent narratives of the voyage of Greenland life and prefixed, 
interleaved, or appended. It comes down to us in final copying, with 
slight changes by error or well-meant interpolation. We test this result 
by its correspondence or lack thereof with what we know to be true and 
what could not be known in that pre-Columbian time unless originally 
derived from those who had made the voyage to America by the northern 
route. Similarly we are able to gather and add a little from the later 
and more elaborately vitiated Flatey-book text. But it is not safe to 
treat as conclusive a passing reference to skin boats, or a two days' 
voyage, or mountains as distinguished from hills, or the failure of fishing 
at a point said to be never entirely frozen over, or the brandishing in the 
air of "staves" which may or may not be double paddles. When these 
or the like taken literally raise a problem it is well to remember that we 
do not certainly know their origin and abide by the general drift of the 
description or story. Wm> r Babcock 

OCEANIA 

The History of Melanesian Society. By W. H. R. Rivers, F.R.S., 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. G. P. Putnam's Sons 

(Cambridge University Press): Cambridge, 1914. 2 vols. XII, 400 

pp., 8 figs., 25 pis., 6 maps; 610 pp., I map. (Price #10.50). 

This impressive book constitutes "the first instalment of the work 

of the Percy Sladen Trust Expedition to Melanesia." It does not 

embody the results of the intensive investigations undertaken by Dr 

Rivers and his assistants in the Western Solomons and the islands of 

Bougainville straits, but is based on the survey work done by the author 

"during the journey to and from the Solomon Islands." 

Volume 1 contains the new facts obtained, among which, as might 
be expected, kinship terminologies from every group or island visited 
figure prominently. There is a welcome sketch of Tikopian culture, 
whose close affiliations with that of Tonga are demonstrated in a later 
chapter (11, p. 234), and considerable new material is offered concerning 
the Banks islands, especially as regards the club and secret societies. 
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In this group the poroporo custom (p. 46) presents a striking analogy to 
the joking-relationship of the Crow, Hidatsa, and Dakota Indians, and 
a corresponding usage is reported from the Reef islands (p. 230). 

But, however important may be the additions of fact, they are com- 
pletely overshadowed by the theoretical discussion that constitutes 
Volume 11, which consists of an elaborate series of arguments purporting 
to analyze the complexities of Melanesian culture (and indeed of Poly- 
nesian, as well) into its component elements and to establish the relative 
chronology of the constituent layers. It is impossible to withhold 
admiration for the skill with which Dr Rivers has welded together the 
most diverse strands of evidence into a consistent fabric of argument 
in behalf of his scheme and for the unfailing candor and adroitness with 
which difficulties are exposed only to be overcome. Nevertheless, pain- 
fully conscious as is the reviewer of his incompetence in the Oceanian 
field, he cannot avoid feeling that some other student who shared Dr 
Rivers's knowledge of this area might construct an argument no less 
consistent, elaborate, and plausible, yet widely diverging from that here 
presented. In short, while it would be rash to deny that the author's 
scheme in its main outlines corresponds to reality, I do not see that this 
has been demonstrated. At many a particular point alternative inter- 
pretations suggest themselves, and thus the scheme as a whole appears 
as but one of a number of possible solutions of the Oceanian problem. 

Since space forbids a thoroughgoing examination a single instance 
must suffice to illustrate the nature of my difficulties with the author's 
hypotheses. One of the essential elements of Dr Rivers's scheme is the 
assumption, admittedly purely hypothetical for Melanesia (11, p. 59), 
that at a certain period the elders exercised such control as to monopolize 
all the young women of the community. This assumption is made to 
explain the practice of marriage between a man and his daughter's 
daughter (classificatorily speaking). That such a practice existed, is, 
however, not a matter of observation but of inference from features 
of the Pentecost kinship nomenclature (n, p. 48). In this system indi- 
viduals class the mother's mother with the elder sisters; a woman 
addresses her mother's mother's brother as her brother; the father's 
mother and the mother's father are classed with the brothers or sisters- 
in-law; the wife's mother is called child; and the husband of the sister's 
daughter (woman speaking) is termed father (1, p. 198). In all this I 
see nothing requiring the assumption that individuals two generations 
apart were actually united in wedlock. Since a dual organization with 
matrilineal descent obtains, my mother's mother is my elder moiety- 
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sister, and her brother is an elder moiety-brother; my father's mother 
and my mother's father are necessarily of the complementary moiety, 
hence are moiety- Geschwister of my potential mates; my wife's mother 
must belong to the same moiety as my child; and a woman's sister's 
daughter's husband will belong to the same moiety as the woman's father. 
The anomalous features of the Pentecost system are thus explained in 
the simplest possible manner from known social conditions, viz., dual 
division with maternal descent. The inference of the practice of grand- 
daughter marriage, solely supported as to actual occurrence by the 
statement of a native from another group, becomes unnecessary; and 
accordingly the hypothesis of "gerontocracy" to account for the hypo- 
thetical practice is unnecessary. 

It is only fair to state that Dr Rivers himself is fully conscious of the 
provisional character of his scheme. If I appear hypercritical about a 
particular element of it, it is because Dr Rivers seems convinced that 
changes in his historical synthesis will be due solely to additional knowl- 
edge and not from any change in method. I have therefore ventured to 
point out by what seems a typical instance wherein I consider the method 
itself at fault. To put the matter briefly, there is a difference of taste 
regarding the use of hypothesis inasmuch as Dr Rivers's leaning is 
toward greater prodigality while I incline to the utmost parsimony as 
to hypothetical assumptions. Where such assumptions are made, I 
think they should be based on conditions observed in the culture discussed 
or at least found among neighboring tribes. The dominance of elders 
would appeal to me far more if it had been reported from Oceania rather 
than as an assumption ad hoc. 

Nevertheless, in the execution of his stupendous task Dr Rivers has 
succeeded in enriching our science with a host of fruitful ideas and 
special methods of procedure. His conception of the influence of small 
bodies of immigrants, of the development through contact of cultural 
features that had not existed in the fusing cultures; his emphasis on 
precisely those aspects of culture neglected in Graebner's scheme; above 
all his insistence on the mechanism by which borrowed features are 
adopted and assimilated, constitute significant additions to theoretical 
ethnology and will profoundly affect ethnological thought. Of the more 
specific interpretations that of quasi-conventionalized art strongly 
appeals to me. Dr Rivers points out the weakness of the old theory 
that realistic representations through degeneration become transformed 
into geometrical patterns: this does not explain why these patterns 
differ so widely from one another. His own explanation rests on the 
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influence of cultural contact, — the fusion of a realistic style practised 
by one tribe with the geometrical style of another (n, pp. 374-383). 
Finally, Dr Rivers's scheme itself, however skeptical we may remain as 
to its specific implications, cannot fail to stimulate students to undertake 
corresponding syntheses for other areas. Taken all in all, The History 
of Melanesian Society must be reckoned one of the most noteworthy 
ethnological contributions of the last decade. 

Robert H. Lowie 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

Anthropologische Untersuchungen uber die Niasser. J. B. von Kleiweg 

de Zwaan. Martinus Nijoff, The Hague, 1914. vn, 282 pages, 1 

map, n 8 figures, 8 diagrams and 26 tables of measurements. 

The present monograph forms the second volume of an extended 

work on the results of a trip of exploration to the Island of Nias, near the 

western coast of Sumatra, undertaken by the author in 19 10. The first 

volume treats of "Die Heilkunde der Niasser," and Volume m is 

entitled " Craniometrische Untersuchungen bei den Niassern." The 

second volume, containing the anthropological observations on the tribes 

of Nias, is marked by thoroughness and care and can justly be proclaimed 

a model of its kind. 

The Niassers have not been investigated before from a purely anthro- 
pological standpoint. The existing data in the way of general descrip- 
tion and scientific observation pertaining to the population of Nias are 
put down by the author in his first three chapters, as well as relevant 
material collected by himself. This section deals with the native 
legends as to the descent of the people; with the language, etc.; the 
geological conditions of the Island of Nias; the general physical charac- 
teristics of the Niassers, as well as of the other inhabitants of the Indian 
Archipelago and Continent. A close relationship of the Niassers to the 
aboriginal population of the Indian archipelago can with all probability 
be derived from the different statements. 

In order to get as clear as possible a survey of the population of the 
different parts of the island, the author has made his investigations in the 
four principal regions corresponding to the four points of the compass. 
First came the people of the several coastal districts, whence the interior 
ones were visited. In this way a good many different tribes were traced, 
of which even the neighboring ones live sharply separated in most of 
the cases. The northern tribes are said to have immigrated from the 
south, a belief corroborating the legend of the first settlements in that 
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